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CHAP. XXIV. 


MY BROTHER BEN’S EDUCATION. 


“He saw whatever thou hast seen; 
“Encountered all that troubles thee: 
‘*He was—whatever thou hast been; 
“He is—what thou shalt be.’’ 

Why are there no more ripe and accom- 
plished scholars among ust The secret, I 
apprehend, will be partially understood, if we 
examine the progress of my brother Ben’s 
education. It will probably awaken the sym- 
pathetic groans of manya young man, who 
has to mourn overa similar experience. 

At the age of nine years, Ben was placed 
at one of the best schools in Charleston. He 
was aladof excellent abilities, rather more 
tond, indeed, of his play and horses than of 
study, but never wilfully backward at his les- 
son. His teacher, besides superintending 
the usual branches of his English education, 
put him early into the Latin grammar. Ben 
was punctual at school, and learned two or 
three of his lessons every evening at home, 
with what assistance I could occasionally 
give him, iwugh now and then a hearty cry 
would take place over the difficulties which 
neither he nor I could comprehend. His 
troubles at school were of the ordinary de- 
scription—sometimes a detention till long 
after the dinner-hour—sometimes a severe 
chastisement for noise or carelessness—and 
sometimes a station far below the middle of 
his class. Yet he was evidently making an 
improvement in most of his studies, and could 
his present opportunities have been continu- 
ed, Ben might have become, in time, a very 
respectable scholar. Unfortunately, howev- 
er, his teacher, at the end of the year, aban- 
doned his occupation for a profession, and 
Ben was thrown loose on the scholastic world. 

After soine time, another teacher was pro- 
cured forhim. On entering his new place 
of instruction, he was examined in all his 
studies, and pronounced to be miserably defi- 
cient in every respect. The fact is, this 
gentleman made no allowance whatever for 
the perturbation of the poor boy’s mind, 
when suddenly brought before a strange 
teacher, his attention being distracted by a 
new and noisy school, and that too after a 
month or more of entire interruption in his 
studies. The learned gentleman fcund par- 
ticular fault with Ben’s ignorance of the 
Multiplication Table and the Latin Gram- 
mar, and took occasion to express some 
doubts of the capacity of -his former in- 
structor to teach in those departments, I 








he had left at the other school. He came 
home, completely discouraged and mortified, 
disgusted alike with learning and with his 
new instructor. 

May I be permitted with due modesty to 
suggest, that much mischief is occasionally 
inflicted in this way om ingenuous and well 
intentioned youth, in consequence of an ex- 
amination which can only be superficial and 
imperfect?’ Would it not be more proper to 
take the word of the parents and of the for- 
mer teacher, as to the progress already made 
by the pupil? lt would be found, in a short 
time, that he could easily revive his former 
knowledge, without being necessitated to 
lose his standiag for a whole year, or to suffer 
a mortifying degradation. 

But the feelings of youth are elastic. It 
is one of the blessings of that period of life, 
that its mortifications are not attended with 
enduring bitterness. Ben accommodated 
himself to his new situation with tolerable 
grace, and bythe close of another year, he 
had just about regained that point in his pro- 
gress at which he had been left by his former 
teacher. In consequencé, however, of falling 
into some untoward scrape, he was chastised 
with undue severity by his tutor, who was a 
man of violent passions. My father’s tem- 
per was equally violent, and the affair ter- 
minated in an abrupt withdrawal of my broth- 
er Ben trom his present school, and his trans- 
ference to another. 

From the precipitancy with which this ex- 
change was effected, my father had no op- 
portunity to institute any minute inquiry as 
to the merits or studies of Ber.’s new school. 
The boy trotted off with much cheerfulness 
on the first morning of his attendance, and 
with his satchel full of his old school-books. 
But my father was not a little surprised and 
mortified, in seeing Ben return home at about 
10 o’clock, with his heavy satchel on his arm, 
and a note from his new teacher, requesting 
that the boy should be furnished with an en- 
tirely new set of books, since those which he 
had brought with him to school, were now 
quite out of date. Pike’s Arithmetic was to 
be exchanged for Daboll’s, Morse’s Geogra- 
phy for Cumming’s, Ruddiman’s Latin Gram- 
mar for Adam’s, Webster’s Spelling-book for 
Carpenter’s, Bingham’s English Grammar 
for Murray’s, the American Selection for the 
English Reader, the New Testament for the 
whole Bible, while one set of copy-slips was 
to be substituted for another, a single-ruled 
writing-book for a double-ruled one, which 
Ben had just begun, and the gentleman had 








times when the black-board should not be 
used. 

In general, my father was very liberally 
disposed as to pecuniary matters, and was al- 
ways particularly willing to encourage sug- 
gested improvements in education. But it 
so happened, that this year, his crops had been 
lamentably cut short, and the prices of rice 
and cotton were very much depressed. This, 
added to the irritability under which he was 
still laboring from his difficulty with the pre- 
ceding teacher, excited him, in a moment of 
self-forgetfulness, to exclaim, that he would 
not procure a single one of those new fang- 
ted books, and that he did not care whether 
Ben attended any of those vexatious schools 
ornot. I knew it was hopeless to attempt to 
change this unhappy mood immediately, and 
the result was, that poor Ben ran about the 
streets for a full week, unoccupied, gathering 
large stores of boyish experience, no doubt, 
but sadly falling behind-hand in point of liter- 
ary cultivation. 

It was now time for me to interfere; in- 
deed I was conscious that my father, having 
gotten the better of his temper, and. epened 
his mind to the influence of reason, was only 
waiting fora word or two from me, in order 
to enter upon a more praise-worthy course. 
One morning, therefore, at the breakfast ta- 
ble, I ventured to express my regret that Ben 
should continue in his present unhappy state 
of idleness, and suggested, that he might 
possibly have been fortunate in making an 
exchange of teachers, for it was to be suppo- 
sed that improvements must be going on in 
school-books, as well as in every thing else. 
It cost me but a few words to obtain permis- 
sion to go out that very morning, in pursuit 
of the whole appointed list. 

I searched every book-store in the city, 
finding one book here, and another there, but 
being unable to procure more than half the 
prescribed number. I was assured, that if I 
had called but two or three days before, I 
might have obtained some of the most im- 
portant of those which were wanting. But 
it was now too late, and we were obliged to 
await a new importation from the North.— 
Steam-boats, in those days, arrived not with 
weekly punctuality, and therefore Ben was 
compelled to run wild n. arly another month, 
before he could enterthe wished-for school, 
equipped, externally at least,with ai! the edu- 
cational improvements of the age. 

My brother had now arrived at his twelfth 
year, and again found .himself, somewhat to 
his astonishment, at the foot of the hill of 
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science. The two preceding years appear- 
ed to his view like a vacant dream. Young 
as he was, he could not help inquiring, what 
had become of them; but supposing that heav- 
en and parental guardianship had ordered all 
things aright in this matter, he resolved to 
dismiss unavailing regrets, and begin anew, 
with commendable diligence and ardour, the 
study of Numeration, of the Definite and 
Indefinite Articles, and of the Astronomical 
Introduction to Geography. 

We could find no fault with Ben’s present 
teacher. The lad made a satisfactory prog- 
ress in his studies, and all things flowed 
along in peace until August of the next year, 
when his preceptor, who happened to be a 
native of New-England, was fatally attacked 
by the yellow fever, and died, leaving his 
school involved in sorrow and confusion. 
There was no more ‘study for that season, 
and we were obliged to wait until late in the 
Autumn before agentleman could be procu- 
red to undertake the school on his own ac- 
count. My brother was of course injured by 
this unfortunate intermission in his studies. 
He lost somewhat in his power of applica- 
tion, and gained as much in his inclination 
for all kinds of youthful amusements. His 
new preceptor, not only desirous of making 
up the recently lost time of his school, but 
being one of those teachers who are over- 
stimulated by the ambition of advancing his 
pupils with wonderful rapidity, heaped lesson 
upon lesson, and even required several new 
branches and books to be learned, in order 
that he might surprise the parents and the 
Committee, at the succeeding annual exam- 
ination, with the unequalled results of his la- 
bours. Ben humorously requested his father 
to furnish him with a horse and dray to trans- 
port his books between the school and the 
house. It wasindeed no small physical la- 
bour for him to carry his little library back- 
wards and forwards. His satchel, though of 
large dimensions,couid not contain the whole, 
and he was obliged to carry several books 
under his leftarm. Groaning and perspiring, 
grumbling and bantering together, he lugged 
to and fro his heavy loads for a few days, un- 
til my father purchased for him a smal] strong 
white horse, with tail and mane closely crop- 
ped. I manufactured for him a new sack, 
resembling more a clothes-bag than a gatch- 
el. Putting into this the whole of his school 
furniture, and placing it on the neck of his 
favorite poney, he mounted and rode off with 
a lighter body at least, if not with a lighter 
heart than he had lately enjoyed. 

He was now beginning to be ashamed of 
the backwardness of his learning, compared 
with his age. He conceived a new and pas- 
sionate fondness for study. He arose every 
morning at dawn, and retired not to rest un- 
til near midnight. He even refused to de- 
vote any hours to recreation, so determined 
was heto realize the whole system of his 
present teacher, and to accomplish every one 
of his lessons in the most perfect manner. 
But this was more than the powers of nature 








could bear. He pursued the present course 
about three months, and found his health and 
constitution rapidly giving way. The fami- 
ly physician being consulted, directed that he 
should quit school and books altogether for 
some time, and reside with my mother in the 
country. Thus, by making too muclm haste, 
poor Ben, as well as his teacher, rather re- 
tarded than accelerated his progress. He 
passed a few weeks in the country, entirely 
abandoned to amusements, and returned to 
town in perfect health. On again attending 
school, he experienced the immense disad- 
vantage of being far behind his class. The 
studies which he had missed, were indispen- 
sably necessary to a right understanding of 
his present lessons. This circumstance, ad- 
ded to the sufferings he had already endured 
from over-application, threw Ben into com- 
plete despair. Finding it impossible to ac- 
complish all his tasks in a tolerable manner, 
he grew indifferent and inattentive. He was 
contented to remain atthe foot of his class, 
and was proof against any species of degra- 
dation and punishment. He frequently play- 
edthe truant. He protracted his holidays in 
the country till near the first of February and 
the middle of May. His afternoons in town 
were devoted to riding on his little horse, 
whose flesh rapidly disappeared by racings 
on the battery, and gallopings through Meet- 
ing-street, at the peril of all the negro child- 
ren in his way. 

It was now full time to try » new experi- 
ment with my unlucky brother. A school 
happened to be opened near our residence, 
and as it was but too manifest that Ben was 
wasting away his precious youth by his pre- 
sent career, we determined on seizing this op- 
portunity to make an exchange, and gave him 
another chance for improvement. Accor- 
dingly, he became a pupil of our new neigh- 
bor, whom, if I were devising characteristic 
names for the teachers enumerated in this 
chapter, I might call by the appropriate title 
of Mr. Easy. If Ben was before oppressed 
with the multitude of his tasks, he had now 
far too little to accomplish. When a lesson 
was assigned him to be learned at home, 
which was but seldom the case, he might 
attend to it or not as he chose, for it was 
never exacted from him. His teacher was 
all indulgence; going nominally over the 
common branches of learning with his pu- 
pils, but leaving it to their own genius and 
good sense, whether any of them should be- 
come scholars or idlers. Now my brother 
had rot quite sufficient independent energy 
to make much progress under a system like 
this. Hewas naturally docile, and would 
have lent himself kindly to the influences of 
any good and ‘effective,method. But being 
somewhat of a victim to circumstances, he 
could not resist the thousand temptations of 
a city-life, when opposed to the feeble pre- 
scriptions of an indulgent preceptor. Ac- 
cordingly, he was now in a fair way of being 
ruined. His talk was of horses. His com- 
panions were idlers. He commenced playing 








on the guitar. He wasa precocious dandy. 
His thoughts were over-much given to dan- 
cing, and gallantry, and all those other arts, 
by which the precious sands of time are ir- 
revocably wasted. Fortunately, the school 
which he now attended, died a natural death. 
lt had not sufficient stamina to keep itself 
alive. One after another of the pupils drop- 
ped away, and the incapable teacher emigra- 
ted to Alabama, leaving my brother Ben with 
only two fellow-students, to seek for better 
places of education. 

Just about this time, advertisements ap- 
peared in the daily prints, announcing a 
new institution, to be conducted on a highly 
improved and refined plan. The public were 
told that appeals would be made entirely to 
the good feelings of the pupils—that every 
thing like corporal chastisement would be 
banished—that the memory and other inferior 
faculties of the mind would be very little 
cultivated-—-while almost exclusive attention 
would be paid to the developement of the 
reason and other higher powers. Dazzled 
by these brilliant promises, my father and 
Ben conceived that all former disappoint- 
ments were now to be cancelled, and that 
nothing but the happiest career was opened 
before the sanguine and ambitious young 
man. Hc wasone of the earliest candidates 
for the benefits of this improved and refined 
system. Fora time, every thing flowed on 
smoothly and sweetly in this Paradise of 
academies. The millenium of education 
seemed to have arrived. The teacher was A 
man of polished and plausible deportment, 
and fascinated my brother’s imagination and 
good will. But before long, Ben discovered 
that he could make no progress in the clas- 
sics without a considerable tax on his memo- 
ry—the declensions and the rules of his 
Greek and Latin grammars were not always 
ready on his tongue—and on sach occa. 
sions his teacher was apt to fret, and to as- 
sign my brother pretty heavy tasks to 
commit to memory at home. Those long 
conversations and processes of reasoning, 
too, which were to develope the youthful 
mind, and which were so charming to Ben in 
the outset, grew at length to be somewhat 
fatiguing—his attention would too frequently 
lag and thus incense his preceptor—and he 
would sometimes doubt the cogency of his 
arguments or statements, instead of assent- 
ing to them with that beautiful docility which 
was at first equally agreeable to both teacher 
and pupil. One day, especially, when all 
these various grievances had swelled and tes. 
tered toan outbreaking point, Ben very rude- 
ly questioned some position or reasoning of 
his preceptor. ‘The latter replied indignant. 
ly. Ben followed up his insubordination, 
The teacher, forgetting his own maxim res- 
pecting personal chastisement, gave Ben a 
severe blow, which was immediately retorted 
by the fiery lad, and a downright engagement 
between them ensued before the whole school. 
The consequence was, that my brother ap. 
peared at dinner table that day, with black 
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and blue marks on his countenance, and was 
soon after expelled from the institution. 

He was now sent, at the age of sixteen, 
to an academy at the North, where he passed 
another year. But the previous habits and 
fortunes of his life had poorly fitted him to 
sustain the duties of this new situation. 
With shame and regret, he found himself far 
behind his companions and equals in age, and 
knew no other way to obtain the notoriety of 


which youth in general are so fond, than to| 


launch out into a life of brilliant extrava- 
gance and dissipation. This course soon ex- 
hausted not only the very liberal allowances 
transmitted by my father, but also the copious 
remittances secretly forwarded by my moth- 
er, and at the endof a year he was recalled 
home, with a character and dispositions,which 
caused him to be liked by all, beloved by few, 
and respected by none. 


Conscious of being inadequate to fill any 
of the professions with dignity, he remained 
for the greater part of the year on my fath- 
er’s plantation, divided between the amuse- 
ments of the chase and the duties of upper- 
overseer. He thus arrived at middle-age, 
without any taste for the pleasures of litera- 
ture, or scarcely ever looking into a common 
newspaper, until the political excitements in 
his native State aroused even him to consult 
those vehicles of intelligence and improve- 
ment. The long dormant sentiment of am- 
bition now awoke within him; he wished to 
take some prominent stand on the side which 
he had espoused; he subscribed for the South- 
ern Review;—but he could neither relish nor 
comprehend its masterly discussions; he gave 
up his subscription at the close of a year; 
and finding himself incapable of exerting any 
influence among his fellow-citizens, he fell 
back into the lower ranks of his party, and 
now bids fair to bea disappointed and dis- 
contented old man. 

Perhaps the whole train of these unfortu- 
nate results may not be fairly ascribed to the 
mode of his early education. In a degree, 
however, they certainly may; and I fear I 
perceive among many youths, at this day, the 
workings of the existing system. In short, 
we may positively look forward to an inadefi- 
nite repetition of similar consequences, until 
Charleston shal! provide one grand and uni- 
form institution or system of institutions for 
the education of her youth, that shall be un- 
affected by the death or change of teachers, 
or the boundless variety of text-books;—until 
it is rigidly insisted that every lesson 
which has been omitted through the sickness 
or neglect of the pupils be faithfully made 
up;—until the rank and remuneration of 
teachers sha!l be raised to an equality with 
those of other professions:—~and until parents 
shall co-operate with these measures, by re- 
fusing to protract their children’s holidays a 
single day beyond the accustomed period, or 
to encourage their absence from school, un- 
less in cases of paramount necessity. 


(To be continued.) 








EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL 
KEPT ON A TOUR FROM 
Charleston, £o. Ca. to New York, 
IN May, 18—. 

(Continued from page 139.) 

[The manuscript of this Journal was accidentally 
mislaid during the preparation of the last number for 


the Press. The Rose is not so absorbed in its new 
Tourist, as to forget old friends.] 


Owing to the numerous visitors at the 
White Sulphur Springs, and our consequent 
scanty accommodations, we gladly accepted 
a proposal] that we should depart sooner than 
we had expected, in a new and very elegant 
coach, running for the first time to Lexing- 
ton. We proceeded as far as Callahan’s, 15 
miles, to pass the first night. We sat down 
at a plentiful table, and feasted to our hearts’ 
content. At breakfast, a party of travellers 
entertained us with an account of a recent 
upset; they soon drove off, and our coach 
came to the door. We were going to take 
our seats, when the horses gave a sudden 
whirl, which would have overturned the 
coach, but for the presence of mind of the 
driver, and set off at full speed, All was 
cofifusion, some of the by-standers shouted, 
one man ran after them and caught one of 
the horses by the reins, and hung on for some 
distance, but failed tostopthem. They were 
out of sight ina moment; the agent mounted 
a horse and set out to see what had become 
of them. We four, and two other passen- 
gers, stood looking at each other in silence. 
We were soon told that the horses had never 
been put together before, and that one of them 
had never been in harness till now in his life, 
but great confidence was expressed in the 
skill of the driver, and it was moreover sug- 
gested, that it the coach should be in a con- 
dition to proceed, the horses would be proba- 
bly all the. better for this previous exercise. 
We left the gentlemen discussing probabili- 
ties, and walked forward, determined to be 
guided by appearances. We had gone near- 
ly two miles when our fellow-travellers over- 
took us, two walking, and one on horseback. 
They brought word that all was safe, that 
the wayward horse was undergoing some ad- 
ditional equipment of bit and bridle; and that 
the agent, avery skilful driver, was to ride 
on the box toassist. The vehicle soon ap- 
peared; we saw it pass a bridge, where the 
horses might have been frightened if they 
had chosen. We took our seats, but not 
without some misgivings. The person on 
the horse, who we found had negociated an 
exchange of seats with the agent, cast back 
some pitying looks at us, and one old man 
had walked still further on, to be more sure 
that all would go right before he included 
himself in the risk; but he eonsented to ride 
after another mile. Wesoon became quite 
interested in him; he was a plain farmer, 
dressed in homespun, and said he had deter- 
mined to walk to Covington, five miles, and 
try to get a horse there, for he must confess 
he was afraid. We went on so safely for 
two or three hours, that we had almost for- 








gotten our dangerous horses, when they took 
a second fright, at a Jong beam drawn past us 
on wheels. The leaders attempted to turn, 
the agent sprang off and cavght them, we 
threw open the door and were on the ground 
in an instant. It was some time before we 
could summon courage to take our places 
again, but there was no help in our case. 

Our next adventure was in fashion as fol- 
lows: we were riding along the edge of a 
steep brink, where the perpendicular descent 
was from 12 to 15 feet; when the agent again 
sprang from the box and screamed to us to 
get out. The two doors were opened in an 
instant, and the coachempty before we had 
time tothink. There stood our leaders, with 
their feet over the precipice, and the wheel. 
horse, lying on the edge, struggling with one 
foot over the pole, and the other entangled in 
the harness. If he had not fallen, there had 
been noescape for us. As soon as we wo- 
men could recover from the fright, and stand 
without trembling, we walked on ina state 
of mind not to be envied, leaving half a doz- 
en men who had run from a neighboring field 
to assist in setting the horse on his feet, and 
repair damages. Our drive for the rest of the 
day was any thing but agreeable. We were 
forced to retain our dangerous horses, as no 
arrangement could be made for a change on 
the road. The turnpike was smooth .and 
hard, but it was very narrow, and in many 
places carried so high that it was fearful to 
look over; and remember, we were in the 
power of animals which had once manifested 
an inclination to try the plunge. Even Mr. 
S. who had in the morning protested against 
jumping out, under any circumstances, sat 
with his hand on the door, and frequently 
tried it, to be sure that it could be opened at 
any sudden emergency. We soon lost our 
old farmer, after he had earnestly hoped we 
might be under the protection of Providence, 
and moreover, pointed out his beautiful farm 
to our admiring eyes. 

In the course of the afternoon, we made an 
exchange of passengers, taking in the eques- 
trian, whom we found very intelligent and 
agreeable. Right glad were we to see before 
us the Dutch place of entertainment kept by 
Mynheer Armitrout, where we were to rest 
till morning. It was an abode of industry 
and comfort, the spinning wheel stood on the 
floor, the walls were garnished with skeins 
of colored yarn, and the shelves on the sides 
of the room were loaded with blankets, and 
homespun counterpanes in every variety of 
pattern and fringe. We all sallied into a 
garden, and finding ripe raspberries in abun- 
dance, sent a petition to our hostess, that we 
might be permitted to gather some for our 
supper. ‘This was readily granted, and in a 
few moments, the travellers, some of whoin 
had never met in their lives till that morn- 
ing, were scattered over the garden earnestly 
engaged in the common enterprise, and heap- 
ing in one bow] the common store. 

The next incident met us in the morning 
in the form of a foundered horse. To fill his 
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place, one of the wayward team of yesterday 
was pressed into the service, and we set off 
to cross a very considerable mountain. The 
passage over the “North Mountain,” deserves 
a whole chapter, instead of a passing notice. 
The firm level road which leads over it, has 
immortalized Col. Jordon, who undertook 
and executed it, after it had been pronounced 
impossible by an experienced Engineer. It 
is indeed a triumph of art, much of it being 
based upon an artificial wall, from ten to 
twenty feethigh. After riding for two hours 
with the path winding far above us, we reach- 
edthe summit and immediately commenced 
our descent, but not before we had paused 
awhile, to view a prospect such as none of us 
had ever beheld before. We stood ata point 
where a parapet wall guarded a narrow turn 
of the road, and looked far down a rocky 
precipice; while vallies, rich with harvest, 
intersected by roads and rivers and adorned 
with villages, filled all the spaces of mountain 
ranges, in all their possible varieties of form, 
and colour and position. It was a sea of 
mountains, with glimmerings of comfort and 
happiness from a thousand islands of plenty. 
With feelings of superiority to persons who 
had only seen Catskill and Holyoke, we com- 
menced our rapid descent, and were safe in 
the Valley, in half an hour. And here we 
could not help congratulating ourselves, that 
we had seen so many mountains and that we 
had crossed the last. We found the country 
below, washed and confused froma recent 
freshet; the waters had subsided, leaving the 
harvest prostrate—bridges washed away, and 
roads to be cleared of stones and drift wood. 
As the new line was not expected, a bridge 
was wanting for its accommodation, but a 
passage was accomplished by fording for 
some distance, and we reached Lexington 
safely atiast, on the 30th June, in time for 
dinner. 

Nore.—On the Jackson river (which a 
few miles lower than where we crossed it yes- 
terday, becomes the James) we saw one of 
those wonders that puzzle geologists. On 
each mountain bank of the stream is an arch 
of rock, so distinctly marked out, and so per- 
fectly corresponding, that the union of both 
at some former period cannot be doubted.— 
Thealum rock on this river, is also a great 
curiosity. The rock is composed of lime 
stone and iron ore, and pieces of sand stone, 
round and smooth, are found embedded. The 
alum, which gives the rock its name, is found 
there ina pure state, and a spring is strongly 
impregnated with it. 


ODD COMBINATION. 


A point of the walk overlooked the approach. 
es to the gate of Vitoria, and here stood five Span- 
iards who had halted in their walk to witness the 
arrival of a cart drawn by along train of mules, 
which was ascending the hill; all of them had 
their cloaks thrown over their left shoulder, half 
concealing the face; they were gazing in the same 
direction, and seemed beset by the same vacancy 
of ideas; an equal number of observant buzzards 
were perched in a row a little beyond, on the line 
of the battlements, and the two groups seemed 








NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
BY A LADY-TOURIST. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 
Wasuineton, May 6. 

Toa feminine glance, the Navy Yard at 
Washington is more attractive than at Gos- 
port, fromits neat and tasteful arrangement. 
Thereis something in visiting a great war- 
vessel, that fills my mind for along time. It 
is a perfect poem, from its first giant arrange- 
ment on the stocks, until it is sent forth to its 
intended work of destruction, a miniature 
floating world, The Columbia, now fitting 
out at the Washington Navy Yard, and car- 
rying fifty-four guns, is lessin dimensions and 
power than the Virginia at Norfolk, or the 
Pennsylvaniaat Philadelphia. I was glad of 
an opportunity of visiting her with an expe- 
rienced and intelligent officer. She is finish- 
ed but not furnished, and the eye therefore is 
not deceived by, attractive decorations, but 
takes in her immense capacity, in all its appa- 
rent simplicity, but actually consummate art. 
The armoury in the yard is as prettily ar- 
ranged as a lady’s boudoir, and it presents a 
curious association of thought, to see such 
deadly weapons of destruction a matter of 
tasteful exhibition. 

All the iron work for the United States 
Navy is made in this yard. The steam ap- 
paratus is wonderfully simple and beautiful. 
I watched the operation of moulding the red 
hot iron with those huge trap-hammers, and 
as my head was full of Congress at the time, 
I likened the heated and flashing iron to 
some ofthe members, excited in debate, when 
down comes upon ttiem; in some powerful 
mind, a trap-hammer of legislation, and shiv- 
ers and moulds them at its will. 

There are some trophies here ef consider- 
able interest; two brass cannon taken at Tri- 
poli, on the grounds; a Lion, the figure head 
from the Macedonia, in the armoury, and 
others which I forget. 

May 7. 

Mr. Clay, and Mr. Walker of Mississippi, 
have had some sparring. Mr. Clay was ex- 
cited and in ten minutes showed more of 
character, and witherirg satirical power than 
in his whole speech on the Land Bill. I could 
searcely realize that he was the calm speaker 
who had dwelt so long on argumentative il- 
lustrations, and numerteal details. The shake 
of his arm, was like Jupiter’s; and the repeti- 
tion of some single word, for which he has 
long been distinguished, was singularly ef- 
fective. 

May 8. 
To-day I attended a religious service at the 
Capitol. The wavesof the world had rolled 
off, even the echo of a stormy debate of the 
preceding day on the frontier appropriation 
bill had died away, and we were left amid that 
beautiful hall, with its lofty pillars and arch- 
ing dome, to commune with the Deity. The 
Congregation sat in the seats of the mem- 
bers. Many persons remark that their at- 
tention is distracted by the associations of 








symbolical of each other.—Spain Revisited. 


touch of enthusiasm, the solemnity was rath- 
er enhanced by them. I felt what the sab- 
bath is,—how it comes in like some messen- 
ger of love,and throwing a curtain over sleep- 
ing care, lights up a torch to animate our fu- 
ture way. Mr. Higby, the officiating chap- 
lain, is an earnest, dignified speaker. “Now 
is the day of our salvation,” was his theme, 
and he is not answerable, if we who heard 
him did not look far down into our own hearts, 
and avail ourselves of the “accepted time.”’ 
The service of the Episcopal Church was 
read. A distinguished Senator from the 
South-west, appeared to be intently studying 
his prayer beok until the service commenced, 
and afterwards joined loudly in the responses. 
His air was extremely devotional. I should 
judge him to be a real lover of the Liturgy. 

I have seen nothing more curious than the 
contrast in appearance between certain two 
prominent aspirants for the Presidential 
chair. They look as if they belonged to dif- 
ferent worlds. The one, with his floating 
gray hair claims the epithet venerable,—per- 
haps neither of the candidates would be sat- 
isfied with that term. 

May 9. 

This evening an Indian came to an officer 
at our lodgings on business. We clustered 
round him. He was a Chief of the Chippe- 
wa tribe, from Michigan, dressed in a rich 
and becoming costume, with broad silver beits 
round his arms and wrists, large, glittering 
silver earrings, and scarlet trimmings. He 
has recently returned from England. He 
went out with six of his tribe, and three died 
of the small pox, among them his wife and 
nephew. He told us that she was buried in 
London, and that a grave-stone with her 
name, was there. He came to Washington 
to negotiate about the lands of his tribe. 
Some of our party asked if he was going to 
remove westward. “Cut head off first,” was 
his reply, and he laughed so long and loud 
that it was painful to hear him. 

The chief topic of interest in the Senate 
to-day, was the memorials from Philadelphia, 
requesting Congress to acknowledge at as 
early a period as possible,the Independence of 
Texas, and this brought out a varied play of 
character in the ardent Preston, the dignified 
Webster, Judge Porter of La. with his keen 
and happy humour, Mr. Walker of Missis- 
sippi, with his odd combination of set words 
and high-flown figures, and Mr. Buchanan 
and Mr. Shepley, with less striking charac- 
teristics, but still all marked. 

In the House, was a discussion of the Ex- 

ploring Expedition, in which Reynolds has 

been solong interested. I consider myself 
happy in having heard Mr. Phillips of Massa- 
chusetts, ina lucid and elegant speech, in 
which he dwelt with great eloquence on the 
character of the merchant. 


MOUNT VERNON. 
The fashionable world of Washington 
were rolling off to the race course cn the 
10th of May, when we started for Mount 
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Vernon. The sky was clear, and nature in 
her happiest spring garments. The road 
from Washington to Alexandria is in good 
order, but the scenery not particularly attrac- 
tive. I think the distance is nine miles. No 
one wishes to linger at Alexandria, except he 
should meet, as we did, an old resident, who 
can defend warmly what is defensible, and 
show the few interesting objects to be seen; 
indeed it is a curious step from Alexandria to 
Mount Vernon, the one teeming with the 
most worldly associations, and the other sa- 
cred to the highest feelings of our nature. 

The road to Mount Vernon from Alexan- 
dria is intolerably bad, and no one probably 
passes it without thinking before he arrives, 
that he has paid too dear for his whistle; but 
once place your foot on that mount, and if a 
spark of sensibility is within you, it begins 
to kindle, and as you tread on the walks 
which Washington planned, as you gaze on 
the waters of the Potomac, where his eye often 
reposed, ‘as you note the green-house where 
his noble mind loved to rest with nature after 
its toils, as you see the books in his library, 
(that spot which brings one mind so near to 
another,) and remember that his hand turned 
the pages of that history for information, or 
that bible for comfort, as yousee the christ- 
ening bowl over which his name was prob- 
ably pronounced, and his young spirit dedi- 
cated to God, and then turn to the spot where 
rest his remains, and fancy that spirit matu- 
red, glorified, a partner of angels, a glow, 
such as is only known in a few precious gol- 
den moments of existence, is felt rushing over 
your soul, and touching an electric chain 
from the far past to the endless future. 

And yet sadness follows, for decay is on 
that spot—the summer-house is a ruin, and 
the rest of the establishment would be, did 
not some members of the family, at a con- 
siderable sacrifice of time and expense re- 
side there a few months of the year, to pre- 
serve it from the depredations of visiters and 
natural decay. The soil is too unproductive 
to render the place an object of pecuniary 
consideration. 

The dwelling house had originally four 
small rooms on a floor, but General Wash- 
ington added a dining hall of handsome di- 
mensions and finish. Too much of the old 
furniture is removed; it would have been in 
good taste to have allowed at least one room 
to remain as it was at his death. I wish 
Congress would superintend the spet, and by 
requests and rewards get back as much as 
possible of what was once there. 

I have conversed with several of the Wash- 
ington statesmen about Mount Vernon. One 
seemed to think it might be bought if the 
family did not ask too much for it, and be kept 
as akind of National show and support it- 
self! One was for having it the Congr-s- 
sional burying-ground, with the proposed 
monument towering on its heights. One 
thought it should remain in the family of 
Washington while the name lasts, and that 
Congr2ss should make an appropriation for 





its preservation, and appoint keepers to su- 
perintend it, but most of them shake their 
heads, and think that nothing can be done 
just now. Qh what a burning indignation 
will be felt by and by against this generation, 
when that summer-house which Washington 
erected, does totter to the ground, when that 
green-house no longer presents a relic of his 
taste, when those walks where his feet trod 
are covered with the wild grass, and the walls 
which sheltered him, decay and fall. 

Any stranger can visit the ground:—to see 
the dwelling-house, you must send in a card, 
and a letter of introduction of course is ne- 
cessary for an admission to the family.— 
Nothing could be more courteous than our 
reception, and the gentle and graceful and 
dignified lady who presides there, mingles 
happily in our associations with the memory 
of him who has sanctified the scene. 

Washington private parties are like all 
others. Delightful conversation is inter- 
rupted by delightful music, and delightful mu- 
sic drowned by delightful conversation, so 
that neither can be enjoyed; just as one be- 
gins te feel the mental pulse of a great man, 
another is brought to be introduced; just as you 
are scanning the pretty face of a belle, or the 
stronger features of ablue, the throng drives 
and sunders you; now and then a roar of 
laughter from some quarter, tells you that a 
joke is going on, which you are too far off to 
hear, and as you see the ice-cream just with- 
in your reach, it is whirled away; when the 
Babel sounds are at their height, you wonder 
why you have nothing to say, ahd on looking 
round find many just as idle starers;—you be- 
gin to think of home, and a rocking-chair, 
and repose, and so good night and away. 

But the charm of Washington is its smal! 
parties; there mind pours itself out in its 
beautiful and strong varieties. No lassitude 
is felt, for the ever-flowing wave of novelty 
brings its daily supplies, refreshing and ad- 
ding tothe soil of thought. 1 may sometimes 
have been disappointed at the Capitol, some- 
times in mixed society, but never in social 
intercourse; andit is wortha pilgrimage, to 
hear the rich dispassionate flow of talk in one 
man whose elegant mind misfortune has 
touched but not broken; the varied, illustra- 
tive,classical, playful strain of another, whose 
heart is on his lips, but whose heart never so 
far precedes his head as not toshow you how 
long that is; with the deep reflecting views 
of another, who forces you to think, and who 
seems to have an intellectual diving-bell, 
with which he looks clearly at objects not 
even seen by the commoneye. Then there 
is our Irish Senator, the Congressional De- 
mocritus, whose jests in private are sunbeams, 
but in the Senate chamber are to his oppo- 
nents sunbeams radiating from steel—these, 
and many more, infuse a life into conversa- 
tion unmatched in variety elsewhere. J am 
absolutely jealous at a large Washington 
party of the intellectual waste; not so in 
small circles, where mind acts directly on 
mind, and every thought is treasured. 











Baltimore. 

Washington is behind us—its beautiful 
Capitol, on which the eye lingers in unsated 
admiration has faded away—as we leave it 
the heart is full—the “Mind is full. Great 
and elevating scenes, farewell,—_new and 
tender friends, farewell,—a stranger has fed 
on your thousand flowers, and has borne 
away the hive of memory, over-flowing with 
honied stores! 

As we entered the Rail-Road car, an old 
man took hisseat in front of us, dressed in 
homespun, with anold hat, sunburnt face, a 
chaw of tobacco in his mouth, and two soiled 
bundles inhis hand. I shrank instinctively 
from the contact, and dreaded two hours’ in- 
tercourse with such a low looking creature; it 
even rudely occurred to me that there ought 
to be a separate car for well and ill dressed 
people. After a while he took out an old 
leather pocket book, and among a few other 
loose papers, unfolded one, which had the 
seal and signature of Lewis Cass; and as 
my eye ran over the plain printing, I perceiv- 
ed that it was the pension certificate of Ed- 
ward Dennis of Maryland, @ revolutionary 
soldier. What a change came over him! 
There was the difference to me in his coun- 
tenance of Moses when he ascended and de- 
scended the mount—a glory was around him! 

The old man turned the paper over and 
over, read it, and re-read it. He wanted sym- 
pathy. 

“This is worth a long journey,” said he at 
length, showing it to a passenger near him, 
“four hundred dollars down,and eighty dollars 
a year,for a man seventy eight years uld;’’ and 
he took out the bills trom the pocket book, 
and a large handful of General Jackson’s 
shiners from his waistcoat. 

I longed to give him my purse, but was 
ashamed; my hand was on it, but I drew it 
back,—it will look too sentimental,I thought; 
thus the world shuts up our sympathies. 

“Why have you not applied for a pension 
before?” said the passenger to whom he had 
showed the bond. 

The old man smiled. “Because I didn’t 
want it. You wouldn’t have had measked 
for it ’till I wanted it, would ye?” 

A gentleman, whose name, if I dared to 
give it, would lend a new interest to this little 
narrative, a New-England man, but one who 
goes heart and hand for Southern rights, as I 
find is the case withalmost all whom I meet, 
was reading. I whispered to him the char- 
acter of our fellow-traveller, and he laid down 
his book. 

Aftera while the old man took it up and 
read, without glasses, two or three pages with 
apparent interest. 

‘iow much might you have given for this 
book ?”’ said he to the owner. 

#1 shall think it a cheap purchase,” was the 
reply, “if an old soldier of the revolution will 
accept it,” and taking out his pencil he wrote, 

“Presented to Edward Dennis, a soldier of 
the Revolution, by one who is now reaping the 
fruits of his bravery.” 
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The old man smiled as he received the 
book, turned it, looked at its cover, then with- 
in, and taking the pencil from the hand of the 
giver, wrote in fair characters the name which 
he saw on the first Jéaf. But after all he could 
not realize that it was a gift, and as his pock- 
ets were over-flowing, he took out a dollar. 

«No, no, my good friend,” said the giver, 
‘put it up;’’ and in a lower voice added, 
“don’t you show your money to any body a- 
gain but your wife.” 

“No morel won’t,” said the old man un- 
derstandingly. 

Repeatedly, during the excursion, he gave 
the book, inside and outside, the same long, 
pleased look with which he had received it. 

We reached Baltimore on its noble Rail- 
Road, when one whose elegant and varied 
conversation had made two hours seem as 
moments, and the old sold=r with his ireas- 
ure, went on their opposite ways, and left us 
here. 





SELECTED “ISCELLANY. 
From “Spain Revisited.” 
DISAPPOINTMENT 

Man and beast seemed sensible to the soothing 
influence of the scene and the weather; the mules 
and asses moved slowly and slugglishly onward ; 
the mulcteers, sitting sidewise, seemed lost in the 
dreamy musings which tobacco generates; or 
trolled forth a meiancholy ditty of uuhappy love; 
the peasant, engaged in breaking up the soil with 
a pitchfork, stood with one foot resting on the 
implement, turning to take note of the passing 
traveller, and bid him go with God and in a happy 
hour. The influences of the weather, though 
unfavourable to labour, seemed not unfriendly to 
love. There was a young girl who had left Bil- 
laba on foot, and kept on before us. Hers 
was the first mantilla I had seen since our arri- 
valin Spain. She wore it not ungracefully, 
flourished her fan with an accustomed ease, and 
went forward with a winding and meandering 
movement, not wholly unlike the Andalusian 
meneo. 

Ihad become very impatient of the slow pace 
of the mules, which prevented me from overta- 
king the fair pedestrian, and seeing how far so 
agreeable a back view might harmonize with the 
front. I had kicked and coaxed to no purpose, 
when at Jength Cupid came to my aid, inducing 
the young lady to pause by the wayside to hold 
converse with a peasant who labored in the neigh- 
boring field. Many courteous salutations passed, 
and I was delighted atthe grace with which she 
beckoned with her fan, held her head on one 
side, balanced:her body with a swimming move- 
ment, pointed her tiny foot, and played off « 





whole volley of love-dipped arrows. I had be- 
gun to fancy her an object replete with grace and 
attraction; but my imagination was not suffered 
long to indulge in its pleasing creations; for, when 
we came beside her, and she turned to look at us, 
I was shocked to discover a face not only seam- 
ed and scarred by the inexorable sma!llpog Bui 
blessed with but a single eye. 
MARTIAL ENTHUSIASM. 

I was breakfasting the morning after my arri- 

val in the coffee-room of my inn, when the sound 





of martial music attracted me to the balcony; @ 


detachment of the grenadiers of the royal Guard 
was passing below, preceded by their sappers, 
drums, music, and all the pomp of the regiment, 
on their way to relicve guard at the royal palace. 
This, in former times, had been my favorite spec- 
tacle; so I hastened into the street, got beside the 
band, and joined the escort of honor, consisting 
of idlers and beggars in cloaks, that was keeping 
itcompany. There is something eminently mar- 
tial and inspiring in the spectacle of a Spanish 
regiment thoroughly equipped, as are those of the 
Royal Guard. An English regiment is better 
drilled, more nicely brushed, and moves with more 
perfect regularity; but then one misses that proud 
bearing and native military enthusiasm with which 
the Spaniardis impelled. ‘There is all the differ- 
ence that one would discover between a vehicle 
carried forward with the precision and regularity 
of asteam-engine, and another receiving its im- 
pulse from the spontaneous and ardent move- 
ments of spirited horses. The French Soldiers, 
though more like the Spaniards, are still very dif- 
ferent. ‘They have the same air of natural ar- 
dour, but seem more light, excitable, and frivo- 
lous, while the enthusiasm of the Spaniards is of 
a more serious and graver species; and the mili- 
tary music of the different nations exhibits the 
same distinctions as their appearance. The Eng- 
lish is cold, and without feeling or poetry: the 
French is lively and inspiring; while the Spanish 
is of a more serious description, and more suited 
to work upon the feelings and beget a deep feel- 
ing of enthusiasm. I would not pretend to in- 
stance these facts as furnishing any measure of 
the military prowess of those different countries, 
which depends on other causes than the natural 
adaptation of their population for a warlike life ; 
but Iam sure that no one can "look upon the 
Spanish soldier without being convinced, as the 
past history of the country will easily prove, that 
he is eminently fitted for war. 


EHE TURE-SEAT SHADE, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


SPAIN REVISITED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF A YEAR IN SPAIN. 
(For sale at Mr. Beile’s.) 

The former volume by this author, (Lt. Slidell, 
of the U. S.navy) published a few years since, 
was received with universal approbation, both in 
this country and in Europe. It was noticed very 
favorably in the London Quarterly Review, and 
if that Journal’shall not be equally warm in praise 
of the present volume, it will be owing to a few 
political expressions in one or two places not ex- 
actly calculated to please the taste of an English 
tory. Yet the author leans strongly in favor of 
Don Carles, whose government and policy he 
thinks much better adapted to the character of 
the Spanish people than the liberal tendencies of 
th present queen. 

Lt. Slidell, however, meddles very little with 
Spanish politics. The favorite objects of his 
speculations and descriptions are the manners 
and condition of the common people. He inti- 
mates that had he chosen, he might have present- 
ed to our view the more polished and genteel cir- 
cles, in which he no doubt mingled at Madrid, 
but he excuses himself on the ground that genteel 
society is the same everywhere. Still, it would 








tions drawn from this portion of society; for we 

cannot but think that even the more polished cir- 

cles of Spain possess peculiarities sufficiently dis- 

tinctive, to amuse and interest the reader. 

Bating this small omission, we venture to pro- 

nounce ‘Spain Revisited’ a capital book. The 

author has a keen eye for observation. His 

sketches are thrown off with great spirit, He 

selects and groups with remarkable talent, rarely 

ever dwelling too long on kis pictures,or dismiss. 
ing them, on the other hand, in an unfinished 

state. Deeply interested himself in every thing 

Spanish, he communicates the same interest to 
his reader. He saw indeed but a small portion 
of the kingdom, and his descriptions may _there- 
fore not be an exact specimen of what prevails 
everywhere. He travelled from Bayonne to Ma- 
drid, and again from Madrid to Bayonne, by two 
different routes; his course thus forming an oval 
line drawn only on gne side of Spain. But who- 
ever wishes to be made acquainted with all the 
doings and ways ofa Spanish inn—or the man- 
ners of Spanish women even down to the wait. 
ing-maids, not forgetting many an unWearied and 
enthusiastic criticism on their feet and ankles— 
or the drivers and occupants of the diligences 
with their brisk and varied conversations, and 
their never-failing cigars—or the perils arising 
from daily robberies and from the animosities of 
the civil war—or a Madrid bull-fight, and other 
national amusements—or a Castilian fair, with 
its absorbing bargains, interrupted by searching 
sermons—or the beauties of external scenery— 
or the picturesque dresses and manners of the dif- 
ferent provinces—or the gaieties of the carnival— 
or the solemnities of the mass—or the standing 
of the ecclesiastics—or the merits of Spanish pic- 
tures and church-architecture—or the attractions 
of the queen-mother—or the various prisons of 
Madrid, themselves a most worthy study for the 
philanthropist and statesman—or the university 
of Salamanca, with its strange professors and 
stranger classes of students—or the vivid char- 
acteristics of Spanish towns and ecities—or in- 
stances of Spanish pride, prejudice, ignorance, 
brutality, simplicity, laziness, goodness, and cre- 
dulity—cannot do better than to consult these ad- 
mirable volumes. The summer.-tourist, who con- 
templates departing by rail-road or steam-boat, 
and wishes for a book that he may take up and 
lay down at pleasure, certain that each succes- 
sive peep shall amuse his mind for the moment 
and furnish food for reflection for several mo. 
ments after—is particularly recommended to step 
in at Mr. Beile’s, and pufchase “Spain Revisited,” 
in preference to almost any novel on the shelves 
of that establishment. 





CORINNE, 
OR 
ITALY ; 
BY MADAME DE STAEL. 
(For sale by Mr. Babcock.) 

Twenty years ago, those who read this remark- 
able production in English, were compelled to be 
satisfied with an imperfect and wretched transla- 
tion. The present generation are favored with 
a new version of the work, prepared for the Lon- 
don Library of Standard Novels. “Its style,” 
say the American publishers, ‘‘was found char- 
acterised by a degree of ease and grace rarely 
met with in a translation. The idiom ofa for- 
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thrown off.” In addition to these recommenda- 
tions, the translation has undergone a thorough 
revision on this side of the Atlantic, and several 
errors found in it have been diligently corrected. 
To increase its value still more, the poetical pas- 
sages are clothed in a rhythmical dress by the ele- 
gant and experienced hand of Miss Landon. 

The exalted encomium of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, would seem sufficient to attract most minds 
to the perusal of Corinne. “I swallow Corinne,” 
says he in his journal, “slowly, that I may taste 
every drop. I prolong my enjoyment and really 
dread its termination.” And again, having fin- 
ished its perusal, he writes—‘‘larewell, Corinne! 
Powe rful and extraordinary book; full of faults 

so obvious, as not to be worth enumerating, but 
of which a single sentence has excited more 
feeling, and exercised more reason than the 
most faultless models of elegance.” 

Looking into an old number of the Edinburgh 
Review, we find the following remarks in an arti- 
cle on the same novel, said also to be written by 
Sir James M. 

‘The union of the true with the imaginary, is 
much more skilfully effected in the work before 
us than in the Travels of the younger Anarcharsis. 

‘The narrative of Mad. De Staél is as lively and 
affecting as her descriptions are picturesque and 

beautiful; so that eachof them, by itself, could 
maintain a high place in the species of composi- 
tion to which it belongs. The conception of the 
story is also in a high degree original; the differ- 
ence of national character is the force that sets all] 
in motion; andit is Great Britain and Italy, the 
extremes of civilized Europe, that are personified 
and contrasted in the hero and heroine of this ro- 
mantic tale.” 

Itis singular that the novel of Corinne exhib. 
its one leading feature, which Madame de Staél 
herself strongly condemns in her work on the 
influence of literature upon society. We allude 
to the long and frequent interruptions of the nar- 
rative by trains of critical and philosophical re- 
flection. The reader must be prepared for these 
somewhat vexatious alternations. The narrative, 
by itself, would be bewitching; and the philcso- 
phy, by itself, most brilliant and elevating. But 
both united are apt to produce a similar effect 
with that of a church-organ playing at the same 
moment with a military band at the door; or with 
that which would arise from seeing a tragedy and 
comedy performed together, the scenes of the 
one alternating with the scenes of the other. 

Corinne is one of those books, of which, 
though the particular defects may be numerous 
and striking, yet on the whole, the general effect 
is decidedly beneficial. There are, it is true, no 
positive precepts of morality to be found in it, 
there is no formal illustration of our duties, but 
its continual and sustained glory and splendour 
of sentiment tend to elevate the mind to a corres. 
ponding pitch, and whilst the impression lasts, 
we disdain low and mean actions, and are desir- 
ous of pursuing, though perhaps only in the 
abstract, whatever is truly honorable. 

Some of the scenes in Corinne are not without 
their danger. We would warn the too imagin- 
ative and susceptible minds of youth against the 
exhibition of voluptuous and unprincipled char. 
acter, which sometimes occurs. 

Still, we repeat, as a whole, it is an admirable 
and an excellent book. What critic especially, 
ean peruse the last chapter, and pause to ming'e 





| crimination with his tears? He will close the 


work under the conviction, that he has been hold- 
ing communion with a mind of superior mould, 
and will cheerfully render homage to the overmas- 
tering power of genius, kindled by virtue and 
sensibility. 

A useful moral to be directly drawn from 
Corinne, is this. When the affections are once 
engiuged, when the faith is once plighted, there 
must thenceforward be notrifling. The slight- 
est deviation from steadfast fidelity leads to a 
brink, beneath which yawns a horrid gulph of 
guilt and misery. 


LiSAP & SLEW BASE. 


The gallant and flattering answer of the George- 
town Union toour question respecting small bank- 
notes, seems applicable to all bills as well as to small 
ones. Let Legislatures take proper measures for the 
security of banks, and then let the public decide 
which kinds of notes are convenient. The banish- 
ment of small notes will never secure a sufficiency of 
specie for the daily convenience of the country. 
Nine people out of ten will also choose to carry about 
“rags,”’ with all their risk, rather than to be burdened 
with the cumbrous and pocket-wearing metals. Now 
to thwart this almost universal inclination, on the 
score of antiquated theories about the unchanging 
value of the solid metals, seems to us a direct in- 
fringement of general liberty, as well as a retrogade 
movement,from the enlightened spirit of the age. A 
good bank-bill, whether for one cent or one hundred 
dollars, will not lose its value, though stigmatized 
with the easy soubriquet of ‘‘rags.’”” We presume our 
Georgetown friend would not be much pleased with 
the remission from a subscriber of four silver dollars, 
or four hundred good copper cents, through the Post- 
Office, postage unpaid. Like him, we disclaim the 
remotest allusion to the politics of the day. 

The May Day Song, which was published in the 
last number was not sung at the Augusta celebration, 
but was only composed with reference to the day, 
and sent as a contribution to the Rose. 

A tea-party laiely took place in England, of sixty 
matrons, mothers of eight hundred and sixty nine 
children. 

The Confectioners of Augusta haye formally ad- 
vertised the public,that they are compelled to advance 
the price of candy. 

An article of much ability and research, though but 
a column long, lately appeared in the Mercury, on the 
subject of prices of cotton. 

Dr. Cooper, nearer eighty than seventy years of age, 
continues to pour out learned and valuable essays, 
with an inexhaustible spirit, in the Southern Literary 
Journal. 

The votaries of ice-creams will find one of their 
ancient and worthy acquaintances established in 
Queen, a few doors east of Meeting-street. 








history, thatsome of the greatest men the world ever 
saw, are without monuments, while the most magni- 
ficent monuments existing were raised to nobody 
knows whom. 

The work on Operative Surgery, by Doctors Lo- 
gan and Ogier of this city, reflects great credit on 
its meritorious young authors. 

A particular friend of Mens. Nicollet, can assure 
the editor of a Liverpool paper, that he is widely mis- 
taken in ascribing the New York moon hoax to that 
accomplished scholar. 

Messrs. Burges & Honour have upened a new Book- 
store and Circulating Library in Broad-st. near the 
State Bank. 

The works on the Thames Tunnel have been resu- 
med under favorable auspices. 

A Temperance Society has been furmed in Amiens 
in France. G. W. La Fayette, Dupm, Tracy, &c. 
are members, 








It was lately remarked, as a curious artithesis in | 





A new Arctic expedition is under consideration in 
Great Britain. , 

The Debates in the Portuguese Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives have been very stormy, on the subject of 


issuing Government Bills. 

In Paris, in 1835, there MBtiercd 3144 fires. 

A concert by the blind has been lately givenin Bos- 
ton, 

The city of Newark (N. J.) has engaged Mr. 
Thom the artist to execute a statue of Washington at 
an expense of $12,000. 

A yuung master Pearce is exciting much wonder in 
Boston by his performance on the flute. 

Young Lord Ward, an English nobleman, age! 19, 
has an income of £150,000 per annum. 

Measures are taking toerect aniron fence around 
Boston Common. 

Itisintimated that Professor Silliman will realize 
$5,000 for his recent course of lectures on Chemistry 
in Boston. 

The select Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives have reported in favor of coining gold pieces of 
the value of one, two, and three dollars. 

A Fuel company has lately been incorporated in 
Lexington, Ky. who are to supply that city wiih fuel 
the year round at a fixed price. 

A million and a half of men are enrolled in the 
United States militia. 

The business of the Worcester Rail-Road has doub- 
led in a single year. The managers have determined 
not to run the cars on Sundays, 

As much cotton in the mouth and about the face 
as possible, is an excellent remedy fur tooth-ache and 
ague. - 

Cows in England are frequently fed upon parsnips, 
which produce the finest milk and butter. 

The compositor’s case, at which Franklin worked 
while in London, is still standing where he left it, and 
in full employment. 

George Mullett, the man born blind, who lately 
died in Salem, pronounced his wife the handsomest 
woman he ever saw. 

The stampon English newspayers is at length tu 
be essentially reduced. 

Forty-one thousand bales of cotten were sould in 
Liverpoo] during the last week in March. 

A rich collection in natural history, of plants, 
shrubs, seeds, and rarities from the South-Seas, has 
revently been destroyed in the burning of a Belgian 
vessei. 

Two hundred and twenty one couples were mar- 
ried last year in Bangor, Maine. 

‘The state funds in the Treasury of Virginia amount 
to $400,000. 

A boy on the coast of France, being left alone on 
a wreck, saved his life by continuing to pump till the 
vessel was driven on shore. 

The series of highly interesting letters on Florida, 
in the Courier, has been resumed. 

In the Mansion at Mount Vernon, hangs the key of 
the Bastile, presented by La Fayette to Washington. 

The first complete edition of Mrs. [lemans’s poems 
was published in this country. 

The Providence Bank has recovered $178,000 out 
of $216,000 stulen from its vaults. 

The pupils of aschool in Boston have presented 
their teacher, Mr. Parker, witha silver-cup, on his 
being removed to another school. 

A course of Lectures on Moral Philosophy is now 
in delivery by Rev. Dr. Adams, at the Charleston 
College. 

Destructive fires have taken place at Poughkeepsie, 
Greenbush, Troy, and Nantucket. 




















ea OBITUARY. 
Died, in this city,on the 20th inst. SAMUEL, sen 
of Wituiam H. Wixson, Esq. aged 14 years, afler a 
long illness, which he sustained with remarkable fu.« 
titude and patience. 
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ORLECGLIVMAL POLTRT. 
THE CONGRESSIONAL BURYING-GROUND. 
The pomp of _~ 
The lettered urn, the marble rose, 
And coldly, in magnificent repose, 
Stood out the column fair. 





The hand of art was seen 
Throwing the wild flowers from the gravelled walk;— 
The sweet wild flowers,—that hold their quiet talk 
Upon the uncultured green. 


And now, perchance, a bird 
Hiding amid the trained and scattered trees, 
Sent forth his carol on the scentless breeze,— 
But they were few I heard. 


Did my heart’s pulses beat? 
And did mine eye o’erflow with sudden tears, 
Such as gush up mid memories of years, 
When humbler graves we meet? 


A humbler grave I met, 
On the Potomae’s leafy banks, when May 
Weaving spring flowers stood out in colors gay, 
With her young coronet. 


A lonely, nameless grave, 
Stretching its length beneath th’ o’erarching trees, 
Which told a plaintive story, as the breeze 

(‘ame their new buds to wave. 


But the lone turf was green 
As that which gathers o’er more honored forms; 
Nor with more harshness had the wintry storms 
Swept o’cr that woodland scene. 


The flower and springing blade 
Looked upward with their young and shining eyes, 
And met the sunlight of the happy skies, 

And that low turf arrayed. 


And unchecked birds sang out 
The chorus of their spring-time jubilee;— 
And gentle happiness it was to me, 

To list their music-shout. 


And to that stranger-grave 
The tribute of enkindling thoughts, the free 
And unbought power of natural sympathy, 
Passing, I sadly gave. 


And a religious spell 
On that lone mound, by man deserted, rose,— 
A conscious presence from on high; which glows 
tNot where the worldly dwell. 


Washington, D. C. C.G. 








FROM THE EVENING GAZETTE. 


THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


O, tell me the form of the soft summer air, - 

That tosses su gently the curls of my hair? 

It breathes on my lips and it fans my warm check, 
But gives me no answer, though often I speak. 

I feel it play o’er me, refreshing and light, 

And yet cannot touch it, because l’veno sight. 


And music, what is it? and where does it dwell? 

I sink and I mount with its cadence and swell, 
While thrilled to my heart with the deep-going strain, 
Till pleasure excessive seems turning to pain. 

Now, what the bright colors of music may be, 

Will any one tell me? for I cannot see. 


The odors of flowers that are hovering nigh, 

What are they? on what kind of wings do theyily? 
Are these shining angels, who come to delight 

A poor iittle childthat knows nothing of sight? 
The face of the sun never comes to my mind; 

Oh! tell me what light is, because I am blind! 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE BURIAL 


oF 
DADE AND HIS COMRADES. 


The morning sun shone clear 

O’er Florida’s domains, 

And bright beams pav’d its forest aisles 
With their rich, mosaic stains. 


Yet all was strangely still, 

As if Silence there did brood, 

Save when the wind thro’ the pine boughs swell’d 
Like the sighs of a multitude. 


But hark to that distant sound!— 
And now from her vaulted hall, 
Loud echo started from repose, 
Her thousand nymphs to call. 


They came, and the misty depths 
Rung with their endless strain, 
Telling, as if indignantly, 

Of wrong ’mid her ancient fane. 


And soon, through the rustling woods, 

A trampling host pass’d on, 

While the harsh note of the drum was heard, 
And the loud, shrill clarion. 

They mov’d with a hurrying step, 

Through the forest’s deathless green, 

But thought, like a signet, stamp’d each brow, 
Andeach face wore a fitful mien. 


Not a whisper rose on the air, 

From that long and marshall’d line, 

But they pass’d like a spectral host along, 
By each dark, ancestral pine. 


And soon through the dim arcade, 

They fil’d to an open scene, 

Where the charter’d sunbeams roam’d at will, 
With no forest-cloud between. 


But what sight of curdling awe, 

Burst on those steel-clad men? 

Each warrior gaz’d on his brother’s face, 
And his brother gaz’d again! 


They had stood where the storm and fight 

Might have quail’d the loftiest soul; 

While their stout hearts sprung like a winged bird, 
Above terror’s base control. 


They had prest through ensanguin’d floods, 
Where their life-blood mingled too, 

And fearless dar’d the embattled front 

Of a host, all brave and true. 


But now like some sudden blast, 
That sweeps a reedy dell, 
Making it bow its fragile head, 
As if weigh’d beneath a spell— 


Quick o’er each chieftain’s frame, 
There past a shivering breath, 

While they stood all mournfully around 
That carnage field of death. 


*T was a thickly-peopled spot, 

For the spoiler had been there, 

And the mingled heap of the noble slain, 
Told that ‘twas victory dear. 


Some lay with the shiver’d sword, 
Prest firmly in their grasp; 

And some slept calm and tranquilly, 
As in slumber's gentle clasp. 


The foe-man’s reckless hand 

Had defil’d the mangled slain; 

And the mother might have sought her son, 
Yet sought, alas! in vain. 

But the pause was broken soon, 

When with full and mournful eye, 

The leader spake to his armed train, 

With many a faltering sigh:— 

“Lift ye the dead, and bear 

“Them proudly to the tomb, 








“For a martyr-band to theland they prov’d, 
“And they bravely met their doom.” 


Then a gush of tears burst forth, 

As in fitting war-array, 

They wrapt each form, and laid it safe, 
Within one house of clay. 


They beat the muffled dirge, 

O’er the sepulchral mound, 

And woke the volleying musket’s roar, 
On that death-peopled ground; 


While the blue skies hung above, 

Like a curtain o’er their sleep, 

And the wavy pines and the moaning breeze, 
Breath’d out a requiem deep. 


The solemn rite was done; 

And with banners all at play, 
Those living brethren of the sword 
Soon onward mov’d away. 


But shall that fallen band 

Pass from the eye of mind, 

As a sunbeam o’er the prairie grass, 
Leaving no trace behind? 


Must that fearless host array’d 

In all their bright renown, 

Upon oblivion’s sweeping stream, 

Like wasted leaves go down? 

And shall nought save Southern flowers, 
Rise o’er their noteless grave? 

Nor coming ages mark the spot, 

Where sleep the noble brave? 


Not so! none die in vain, 

In freedom’s chosen place; 

Each drop that’s spilt upon its hearth, 
Must leave a deathless trace. 

War! war! oh! what a sum 

Is paid unto thy shrine; 
Life—happiness—nor these alone— 
Too oft the soul is thine. 


Yet here thou didst not reap 

Thy seven-fold harvest—No! 

"Twas in self-defence thy hand was rais’d, 
And we felt it must be so. 


Shall Thessalia longer boast 

Its lone Thermopylae, 

And no white tombs, save Marathon’s, 
Tell of the brave and free? 


If e’er a soil was mark’d 

By the foot of valour high, 

It was that threshold floor of death, 
Where those nameless heroes lie. 


There let a column rise, 

Pointing to heaven’s proud arch, 

That shall speak their story of renown, 
Tilltime shall end his march. 


M. E. L. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL BURYING-GROUND. 


The pomp of death was there;— 
The lettered urn, the classic marble rose, 
And coldly, in magnificent repose, 
Stood out the column fair. 


The hand of art was seen 
rhrowing the wild flowers from the gravelled walk;— 
Che sweet wild flowers,—that hold their quiet talk 
Upon the uncultured green. 


And now, perchance, a bird 
Hiding amid the trained and scattered trees, 
Sent forth his earol on the seentless breeze,— 
But they were few I heard. 


Did my heart’s pulses beat? 
And did mine eye o’erflow with sudden tears, 
Such as gush up mid memories of years, 

W hen humbler graves we mect? 


A humbler grave I met, 
On the Potomac’s leafy banks, when May 
Weaving spring flowers stood out in colors gay, 
With her young coronet. 


A lonely, nameless grave, 
Stretching its length beneath th’ o’erarching trees, 


Which told a plaintive story, as the breeze 
(eme their new buds to wave. 


But the lone turf was green 
As that which gathers o’er more honored forms; 
Nor with more harshness had the wintry storms 
Swept o’er that woodland scene. 


The flower and springing blade 
Looked upward with their young and shining eyes, 
And met the sunlight of the happy skies, 

And that low turf arrayed. 


And unehecked birds sang out 
The chorus of their spring-time jubilee;— 
And gentle happiness it was to me, 


To list their music-shout. 


And to that stranger-grave 
The tribute of enkindling thoughts, the free 
And unbought power of natural sympathy, 
l assing, l sadly gave. 
Anda religious spell 
On that lone mound, by man deserted, rose,— 
A conscious presence from on high; which glows 
Not where the worldly dwell. 
Washington, D. C C.G. 
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FROM THE EVENING GAZETTE. 
THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


O, tell me the form of the soft summer air, 

That tosses su gently the eurls of my hair? 

It breathes on my lips and it fans my warm check, 
But gives me no answer, though often I speak. 

I feel it play o’er me, refreshing and light, 

And yet cannot touch it, because I’ve no sight. 


And music, what is #? and where does it dwell? 

I sink and I mount with its cadence and swell, 
While thrilled to nry heart with the deep-going strain, 
Till pleasure excessive seems turning to pain. 

Now. what the bright colors of music may be, 

Will any one tell me? for I cannot see. 


The odors of flowers that are hovering nigh, 

What are they? on what kind of wings do they fly? 
Are these shining angels, who come to delight 

A poor little child that knows nothing of sight? 
The face of the sun never comes to my mind; 

Oh! tell me what light is, beeause I am blind! 
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DADE AND HIS COMRADES. 


The morning sun shone clear 
O’er Florida’s domains, 
And briglit beams pav'd its forest aisles 
| With their rich, mosaic stains. 
| Yet all was strangely still, 
As if Silence there did brood, 
| Save when the wind thro’ the pine boughs swell’d 
Like the sighs of a multitude. 
But hark to that distant sound!— 
And now from her vaulted hall, 
Loud echo started from repose, 
Her thousand mymphs to call 


They came, and the misty depths 

Rung with their endless strain, 

Telling, as if indignantly, 

Of wrong 'mid her ancient fane. 

And soon, through the rustling woods, 

\ trampling host pass’d on, 

W hile the harsh note of the drum was heard, 
And the leud, shrill clarion. 


They mov'd with a hurrying step, 

Through the forest’s deathless green, 

But thought, like a signet, stargp’d each brow, 
Andeach face wore a fitful mien. 


Not a whisper rose on the air, 

From that long and marshall’d line, 

But they pass’d like a spectral host along, 

By each dark, ancestral pine. 

And soon through the dim arcade, 

They fil'd to an open scene, 

Where the charter’d sunbeams roam'd at will, 
With no forest-cloud between. 

But what sight of curdling awe, 

Burst on those stecl-clad men? 

Each warrior gaz'd on his brother's face, 
And his brother gaz’d again! 

Th \ | 
Might hav | 
W hile their 
Above terror’s base control. 

They had prest through ensanguin’d floods, 
W here their life-blood m ngled too, 

And fearless dar’d the embattled front 


Of a host, al ave and trne. 


| where the storm and fight 
inil’d the loftiest soul; 


it hearts sprung like a winged bird, 


But now like some sudden blast, 

That sweeps a reedy cell, 

Making it bow its fragile head, 

As if weigh’d beneath a spell— 

Quick o'er each chiefitain’s frame, 

There past a shivering breath, 
| While they stood all mournfully around 
| That carnage field of death. 

*T was a thickly-peopled spot, 

For the spoiler had been there, 

And the mingled heap of the noble slain, 
Told that ‘twas victory dear. 

Some lay with the shiver’d sword, 

Prest firmly in their grasp; 

And some slept calm and tranquilly, 

As in slumber’s gentle clasp. 

The foe-man’s reckless hand 

Had defil’d the mangled slain; 

And the mother might have sought her son, 
Yet sought, alas! in vain. 

But the pause was broken soon, 
When with full and mournful eye, 
The leader spake to his armed train, 
| With many a faltering sigh:— 


“Lift ye the dead, and bear 


| “The m proudly to the torab, 
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“For a martyr-band to theland they provy'd, 
“And they bravely met their doom.” 


Then a gush of tears burst forth, 

As in fitting war-array, 

They wrapt each form, and laid it safe, 
Within one house of clay. 





They beat the muffled dirge, 

O’er the sepulchral mound, 

| And woke the volleying musket’s roar, 
|} On that death-peopled ground; 





1 While the blue skies hung above, 
|| Like a eurtain o'er their sleep, 

| And the wavy pines and the moaning breeze, 
|| Breath’d out a requiem deep. 


The solemn rite was done; 

And with banners all at play, 
Those living brethren of the sword 
Soon onward mov'd away. 


But shall that fallen band 

Pass from the eye of mind, 

As a sunbeam o'er the prairie grass, 
Leaving no trace behind? 


Must that fearless host array’d 
In all their bright renown, 

Upon oblivion’s sweeping stream, 
Like wasted leaves go down? 


And shall nought save Southern flowers, 
Rise o’er their noteless grave? 

Nor coming ages mark the spot, 

Where slee p the noble brave? 


Not so! none die in vain, 

In freedom’s chosen place; 

Each drop that’s spilt upon its hearth, 
Must leave a deathless trace. 


War! war! ch! what asum 

Is paid unto thy shrine; 
Life—happiness—nor these alone— 
Too oft the soul is thine. 


Yet here thou didst not reap 

Thy seven-fold harvest—No! 

"Twas in self-defence thy hand was rais’d, 
And we felt it must be so. 

Shall Thessalia longer boast 

Its lone Thermopylae, 

And no white tombs, save Marathon’s, 
Tell of the brave and free? 


If e’er a soil was mark’d 

By the foot of valour high, 

It was that threshold floor of death, 
Where those nameless heroes lie. 


There let a column rise, 

Pointing to heaven's proud arch, 

That shall speak their story of renown, 
Tilltime shall end his march. 


M. E. L 
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